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For “ The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections. 


When our Saviour commissioned and sent 
forth his disciples to proclaim the glorious 
Gospel message to the people, he commanded 
them to go into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature. Down tothe pres- 
ent day, He continues to prepare his servants 
for a like service, and still sends them forth 
to various parts of his footstool, to invite the 
sons and daughters of men to come unto Him 
and be saved, It has often been a matter of 
interest to notice the unfoldings of the Divine 
will; and the pointings to duty, sometimes 
in distant parts of the world; as they are re- 
lated by those, who have been under the pre- 
paring hand of the Lord for his work. 

Thomas Story thus describes his own ex- 
perience: “In the year 1693, towards the 
latter end of autumn, as I was riding alone in 
an evening, in Cumberland, the power of Di- 
vine Truth moved upon my mind, and my 
heart was greatly tendered before the Lord ; 
and the Word of the Lord opened in me, say- 
ing: ‘Behold my visitation cometh over the 
western parts of the world, towards the sun- 
setting in the time of winter.” And I was 
greatly comforted in the words of his holiness. 

“From henceforth I was often tendered in 


‘ spirit, in remembrance of the western world, 


in a sense of the love and visitation of God to 
a people there, whom I bad never seen ; which 
was more and more renewed and settled upon 
my mind, in frequent tenderings and broken- 
ness of heart, under the holy influence of the 
Divine presence, until the year 1695 ; when, 
at the house of our friend, John Whiting, at 
Wrenton, in the county of Somerset, upon a 
visit to Friends in those parts with Aaron 
Atkinson, looking occasionally upon a map of 
the world, especially upon the south-westerly 
parts from England, the power of the Lord 
suddenly seized my soul, and his love melted 
me into a flood of tender tears. But hitherto 
I know not that the call of the Lord was to 
me to visit those parts; though, from hence- 
forth, I began to be afraid of it. 

‘* And in the time of the Yearly Meeting at 
London, in the Bull and Mouth, Aaron Atkin- 
son being concerned in prayer, among other 
p2titions to the Lord, prayed for the western 
countries and places beyond the seas, ‘That 
the Lord would please to send forth his min- 
isters in the power of his Word, to publish 
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the day of glad tidings more and more among|ence round about ; the earth was silent and 
them.’ Upon which the power of Divine lifé/all flesh brought into stillness, and light went 
moved sensibly in my heart ; and the concern|forth with brightness, and shone on Great 
secretly begotten in my soul, now began to/Britain, Ireland and Holland, and my mind 
answer and appear; and, after that, great/felt the gentle, yet strongly drawing cords of 


heaviness and fear came over me. 
“The same day after the meeting, several 


that love which is stronger than death, which 
made me say, Lord! go before and strengthen 


Cumberland Friends and others being together | me, and I will follow whithersoever thou leads. 
after dinner, upon occasion of mentioning|I had seen this journey nearly fifteen years in 


some of those countries by one of the com 
pany, the Word of life moved powerfully io 


a very plain manner, and at tines for ten 
years thought the concern so strong upon me 


my soul, with open assurance of the call of|that I must lay it before my friends for their 


the Lord to me to visit some of the American 
countries; but, though 1 was exceedingly 
broken, to the tendering also of most of the 
Friends there, yet I was silent. as to the par- 
ticular matter, being willing to conceal it as 
long as I could, since no time was then pre- 
fixed when I should move forward therein. 
And being young and weak in the exercise of 
the ministry ; and having no opinion of my 
own abilities of any kind, I urged it before 
the Lord as a reasonable plea, as I thought, 
against it at that time. 

‘* At London I remained for some time, and 
entered into some writing business for neces- 
sary subsistence; but, before the year ended, 
I suffered much in spirit by reason of my con- 
finement thereby; since this calling of God 
cannot be answered by any one too much en- 
tangled in other affairs, though the employ- 
mentin itself be very lawful, and, to the reason 
of man, seeming needful ; but, though loth to 
leavo-all, (for it was no less than life, and all 
that was near and dear in the world) yet, 
finding my concern remain and increase, | 
yielded at length, in the secret of my mind, 
to answer the call of the Lord to that part of 
the world.” 

John Churchman relates, that after return- 
ing from a visit to Friends in New Jersey, 
“| felt such an inward silence for about two 
or three weeks, that I thought I bad done 
with the world, and also any further service 
in the church, and the preparing hint* was 
brought to my mind, with thankfulness that 
I had endeavored in good degree to practise 
it. One day walking alone, | felt myself so 
weak and feeble, that I stood still, and by the 
reverence that covered my mind, I knew that 
the hand of the Lord was on me, and his pres- 





* This alludes to a caution received some months 
before, and which is thus narrated: “As I sat in a 
week-day meeting, in the winter of 1748, I felt great 
weakness and poverty attending my mind, which occa- 
sioned a deep inquiry into the cause. After a time of 
inward waiting, the humbling divine presence was felt 
in reverent profound silence, yet the gentle operation 
of the Divine power caused an inward trembling, and 
the following was uttered in a language intelligible to 
the inward man: ‘ Gather thyself from all the cumbers 
of the world, and be thou weaned from the popularity, 
love and friendship thereof’ I believed this to be the 
voice of the Holy One of Israel, as a merciful warning 
to prepare for my final change, or to stand ready for 


some service which would separate me from temporal | 


business and the nearest connections in life ; and from 
that time I endeavored to settle my affairs, and con- 
tract my little business as well as I could.” 


advice; bat was secretly restrained; being 
made to believe that an exercise of that sort 
would ripen best to be kept quiet in my own 
heart to know the right time, by no means 
desiring to run without being sent. To seea 
thing is not a commission to do it; the time 
when, and judgment to know the acceptable 
time, are the gifts of God.” 

Job Scott at one time was brought so low 
with sickness, that many of his friends thought 
he would not recover. He says of this period, 
“T was, after a season of deep exercise and 
probation, enabled to resign up life and all 
into the bands of Him who made me, and to 
say in sincerity, thy will be done in life or 
death. And as I lay one night in great dis- 
tress of body, and deep thoughtfulness of 
mind, I was drawn into an awful view of 
death, eternity and eternal judgment, in a 
manner that I never had before; but feeling 
my mind perfectly resigned to depart this life 
and launch into an endless eternity, if so the 
Lord my God should please to order it, and 
finding all pain of body and anxiety of mind 
removed, I lay still some time, thinking pro- 
bably I might ere long be released from all 
the pangs and toils of time, into the glorious 
rejoicings of eternal life. But after a consider- 
able length of time had passed in inward and 
profound stillness and adoration, large fields 
of labor were opened, and I saw that I must 
travel from place to place in this and distant 
lands, in the Lord’s commission and service. 
Fronrthis time I never entertained a doubt of 
my recovery, although I had afterwards a 
return or two of the disorder more severe 
than before; for these openings were in the 
fresh evidence of divine life, which never de- 
ceived me.” 

On another occasion, the year before his 
going to England on a religious visit, Job 
Scott made this entry in his diary: “ Riding 
on the road, my mind was livingly opened, 
and I beheld, in the visions of God, large fields 
of labor allotted me in his service. A language 
ran livingly through my soul, and the whole 
man seemed almost swallowed up in the flow, 
ings of life which accompanied the glorious 

rospect! The language was on this wise: 
Thou art called and appointed, and through 
many and deep tribulations I have separated 
thee a prophet to the nations. Thou hast 
very little more ever to do in the business and 
affairs of this life. Gather thy mind from all 
cumbering things, and stand singly and wholly 
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devoted to my work, service and appointment. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “‘ The Friend ” 


health he was concerned to prepare for death. 


Regard not the world; thou must be about/ Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Ebenezer Worth. What a comfort to feel an evidence that our 


thy Heavenly Father's business; thou must 
attend to my directions, and submit therein to 
thy proper allotment. My will and purpose 
require and loudly call, and have called, for 
greater dedication of heart and singleness of 
devotion to my work and service in the glori 
ous gospel. Take no thought for the morrow : 
do to-day what thou findest to do, in my light, 
and in the liberty and allotment of my Holy 
Spirit. Be thou faithful anto death, and I 
will assuredly give thee a crown of life. I 
will bold thee in my holy hand forever. I 
will provide for and take care of thy mother- 
less, and, as it were, fatherless children, in 
thy absence.” 


For “The Friend.” 
The “ Travelling Rocks” again. 

While neither intending or desiring to con- 
tinue the discussion of this question in the too 
valuable colamns of “The Friend,” I still 
apprehend that some reply to the s'ngle ob- 
jection of their Editor to my last, on page 75, 
may not be deemed inadmissible. 

His opinion is that the true cause may be 
found in the well-known principle of the ex- 
pansion of freezing water—and which is, I 
admit, the opinion also of some otber and pro- 
fessedly scientific writers as well. But if that 
law or principle proves anything in this case, 
it proves entirely too much. The expansion 
being estimated at about 9 per cent., would, 
in three miles, or say 20,000 feet, amonnt to 
1,800 feet, instead of the actual 6 to 10 feet 
occasionally, and only occasionally, observed 
at all. And then that expansion mrst, as in 
fact it always does, commence with the freez- 
ing, and continue on in comparatively thin ice, 
which is contrary to the facts as heretofore 
observed, of the movement. 

Again, it is well known that neither small 
or large bodies of ice do so expand at all, or 
perceptibl y—that is, laterally or superficially, 
—but perpendicularly in the direction of least 
resistance, as the ground does when we say 
it “ heaves” or rises up, in proportion to the 
much or little moisture or water it contains ; 
otherwise what would become of our great 
reservoirs and artificial lakes of stored water, 
with their thin and weak walls? and the 
great bodies like lakes Erie and St. Clair, with 
hundreds of others of less magnitude, which 
freeze hard, and yet we hear of no 9 per cent. 
or any other perceptible addition to their 
surfaces—not even this slight but powerful 
movement. My position and belief is, that it 
is confined to those bodies of water which 


(Continued from page 122.) 


East Bradford, 5th mo. 18th, 1862. 

Dear friend, Joseph Elkinton,—Thou hast 
at times been the subject of my thoughts since 
we parted at Downingtown, and I have felt 
much sympathy with thee, and sincerely de- 
sire thou mayest be preserved and favored to 
perform the services required of thee, to the 
peace and comfort of thy own mind; or may 
41, in other words, say, be favored with a sense 
of Divine approbation, which gives that sweet 
and precious peace that the Christian so much 
desires. 1 believe services required by the 
Great Head of the Church, and taithfully per- 
formed in the ability which He is graciously 
pleased to give unto those who humbly look 
unto Him, and wait for it, will often leave be- 
hind them a sweet and precious savor, that 
may be long felt and remembered by those 
labored with. May it be so with thine. That} 
thy Indian brethren and sisters, and all with 
whom thou may feel it right to labor, may 
feel the sweet savor of the Master's spirit, 
whilst thou art laboring with them, and feel 
and remember it, when thou hast returned to 
thy home and friends: that the fruits may be 
to the praise of his great and excellent Name, 
who is forever worthy. 


Thy friend, 


1862. 7th mo. 13th. We have been much 
favored in getting in our hay ; gathering (the) 
harvest has almost always been attended with 
anxiety and care; it has made me feel relieved 
when itis over. The charge of much business 
requires close watchfulness that the good seed 
be not choked. I think I have not had a more 


Esenezer Worra. 





comfortable meeting for a long time, perhaps 
for years; what an inexpressible favor. I 
was favored in meeting to feel for the welfare 
of our country, and I trust Christian love for 
those who have seceded from the Union, and | 
been in great measure the cause of the war) 
and much bloodshed. May our Divine Master 
interfere in behalf of our country, and may 
the North and the South be united as brethren 
and sisters in serving Him as He may be 
pleased to require, and worship together in 
spirit and (in) truth. Oh! the precious spirit 
of our Divine Master, if we were only willing 
it should rule and reign in us, how it would 
remove all angry or hard feelings, and fill the 
hearts with love to Him and to each other; 
may this be the case. 

11th mo. 13th. Attended Select Prepara- 
tive Meeting; was favored to enjoy the meet- 
ing. Oh! what a precious privilege to feel 


freeze very hard, and are subject to very con-!the Great Head of the Church to be with us 
siderable subsidence or full of the water be-|in our religious meetings ; may we continue 


neath, or while so frozen. ° 

And yet other causes than that named in 
my last, may be found to be the true or ad- 
ditional ones; such as that the newly fractured 
ice must necessarily occupy additional space, 
&c., as it is objected that the former argument 
has a weakness in geometrical principle. 

With this, and the single remark that my 
only object in the few observations offered has 
been to add something to the understanding 
and solution of this singular natural phenome- 
non, and which, [ think, science has not yet 
correctly and fully demonstrated, for the rea- 
sons above given, I close. 

Geo. Foster. 


ee 


to be favored to feel his presence to be with 


us to comfort, preserve and qualify us to wor-| 


ship Him in spirit and in truth; but oh! our 
great weakness and unworthiness; it is of his 
mercy, unmerited mercy we are not con- 
sumed. 

On the 20th of 8th month, my kind and 
tender father was taken from us by death, 
with about three weeks’ sickness. I felt very 
anxious while he lay sick that he might be 
favored with a sense of preparation for the, 
change before he was taken; to my great 
satisfaction he expressed to me, in a sober, 
calm way, that he had not felt any anxiety 
from the commencement of his sickness how 
it might terminate; he seemed resigned to’ 


departed friends (were) prepared for the man. 
sions of everlasting rest.”* 

There does not appear to be any account 
in the diary of the funeral of Samuel Worth. 
From a letter written by a ministering Friend 
who was in attendance, it appears to have 
been an interesting and encouraging occasion, 
Having been allowed the privilege of making 
some selections from that letter, it has been 
thought it would not be inappropriate to in- 
clude them in this narrative. 

“The carriages at the West Chester depot 
on the arrival of the train, seeming to be full 
or engaged, I started on foot, but was over- 
taken by J. S——, who had his father-in-law, 
David Cope, with him; they invited me to 
ride with them. David was very interesting 
in conversation, and said amongst other things 
that Samuel Worth had done a good-deal of 
business, but he never knew a hired man to 
speak against him. A very large company 
was collected at the house, S. W. being highly 
respected in his neighborhood. We proceeded 
to the burial ground at Marshalton, and after 
some consultation with the elders it was con- 
cluded to hold a meeting. The house was 
filled to overflowing. We sat a long time in 
solemn silence ; it did not seem as if there was 
much room for words. I thought if there 
could be such a feeling when my body was 
laid in the ground, it would be all that I could 
ask. At length Samuel Cope arose with the 
language, ‘It is not of him that willeth, nor 
of him that runneth, but of the Lord that 
showeth mercy,’ or words to that effect—a 
valued elder remarked afterward, ‘there was 
quite a savor with it.’ Awhile after he was 
done, David Cope got up, or rather Samuel 
helped him up, he could not stand straight, 
but supported himself on his cane in one hand 
and the gallery railing in the other. He 
commenced with saying, it was a great satis- 
faction to him when he bad followed the re- 
mains of one who had lived a godly life to the 
grave, that the company, if they were in a 
state to worship God, should quietly gather 
into the house and sit awhile together, even 
though a word might not be spoken ; he then 
preached at considerable length and was much 
favored. About midway in bis commuanica- 
tion he said; my brethren, I am very feeble, 
and must sit down, then went on speakin 
from bis seat. It was a tendering time; ol 
men might be seen in tears. When David 
was done speaking I thought the meeting 
would close, fur we had been together a good 
while. Having a little on my mind, | ex- 
pressed it, desiring what all had witnessed 
might not be as the morning dew that passeth 
away. It is upon the tender ground that the 
husbandman sows his seed, and when Heaven- 
ly visitations were slighted we knew not that 
we should be favored with more, therefore 
may we- co-operate with the measure of 
grace alforded, and thereby be led out of all 
error into all truth, and be prepared for the 
awful change which awaits us. As I ceased 
speaking, David Cope broke forth again, in 
rapturous language, manifesting great interest 
in young people, encouraging them and de- 


* The writer recalls to mind a conversation had with 
E. W., wherein he referred to the sickness and death 
of his father, and remarked, “‘ That a few words he ex- 

before the close, were of more value to him 
than all the estate he left him.” Probably referring to 


The luxary of luxuries is that of doing good, the will of Providence. I think while in the above expressions. 
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siring a blessing for them. He said, ‘I would|do; and I saw by their faces that they were|answer was returned in a loud and distinct 
ask for myself, a poor, feeble old man just/horror-struck, for that lamp had been the|voice, as of those who knew what they had 
assing from time to eternity, that God may |subject of too much talk and wonder to bejundertaken. Both before and after the im- 
be with me through the dark valley of the|smuashed without a sensation. mersion their bare limbs were rubbed with 
shadow of death, and may He be with you| As for me, I felt so frightened, so confused |oil from head to foot; they were then clothed 
and bless you, my dear young friends, guard {and sorry, that I couldn't speak. But upon|jin white gowns, and received, as a token of 
you and preserve you that you may join the|glancing again at father, 1 saw the angry|the kindly feeling of their new brotherhood, 
angelic host on high when time shall be swal-|look dic out of his eyes, and one of tenderest|the kiss of peace, and a taste of honey and 
lowed up in eternity, when all enjoyments | pity take its place. milk ; and they expressed their new faith by 
here must cease and ye can no more bein-| I doubt not that he saw the same look in|using for the first time the Lord’s Prayer.” 
habitants of this earth.’ This may not be|my face then that I saw in my child’s face| “There was the belief in early ages that 
exactly as he gave it, but nearly so, Itseemed|to-day. In a minute be had lifted me in his|baptism was like a magical charm, which 
as if the windows of Heaven had been opened |arms, and was hugging me close to his breast.|acted on the persons who received it, without 
and a blessing poured out.” When he whispered, oh, so kindly! “ Never|any consent or intention either of administra- 
(To be continued.) mind little daughter; we all know ‘twas an|tor or recipient, as in the case of children or 
oS See tel accident, but I hope you will take the small jactors performing the rite with no serious in- 
A Tired Mother's Victory. lamp when you go down cellar again.” tention. There was also the belief that it 
A little timely gentleness sweetens a parent’s} Oh, what a revolution of feelings I experi-|wiped away all sins, however long they had 
recollection in after years with a thrill ofjenced! It was such a surprise to me that I|been accumulating and however late it was 
gratitude; whereas the memory of hasty|was suddenly overwhelmed with feelings of|administered. * * There was the yet more 
severity to little ones must bring a pang.|love and gratitude, and burying my face, I|dreadfal superstition that no one could be 
This tender story of a mother’s experience, |sobbed as if my heart was breaking. No/saved unless he had passed through Baptism. 
published in the Christian Weekly, is a beau-|punishment could have affected me half so|It was not the effect of divine grace upon the 
tiful lesson in itself. The mother bad laid her|much and nothing can efface the memory of|soul, but of the actual water upon the body, 
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table with great care and pains for a company |it from my mind. 


of distinguished guests, when her little girl 


How I loved my father to-day, as the sight 


accidentally overturned a tureen of gravy on|of my own little girl’s face brought it all 


her snowy cloth. 
“ What should I do? It seemed a drop too 


freshly before me! 
Will she love meas dearly, I wonder, twenty 


on which those ancient Buptists built their 
hopes of immortality.”— London Friend. 
Evidences of Declension.—The Herald of 
Truth (Mennonite) says: “In the few re- 
maining plain churches there has been great 


much for my tired nerves—many drops too|years or more from now, because, moved by |uneasiness within the last two years, on ac- 
much for my table-cloth. I was about to jerk|the same God-given impulse that stirred my |count of the tendency to drift away from the 
my child down angrily from the table when |father’s heart in that long-ago time, | was {original discipline and long-practised custom 


a blessed influence held me. 


able to press the little frightened thing to my 


I caught the expression on her face; such|heart, and tell her kindly that I knew she 
a sorry, frightened, appealing look I never/dido’t mean to spill the gravy, and that I 
saw, and suddenly a picture of the past came | knew she would be more careful another time? 
and stood out vividly before my mind’s eye.| Will she be helped by it when she is a mother 
My child’s face revealed feelings which [ had|as 1 have been helped to-day ?” 


yom twenty years before. 

was myself a little nervous girl, about 
eight years old, in the happy home of my 
ebildhood. 
winter. 
introduced, and father had bought a very 
handsome one. : 


Religious Items, &e. 
Baptism.—Dean Stanley, in an article on this 


It was a stormy afternoon in |subject in the Nineteenth Century, speaks of it 
It was when coal-oil lamps were first|as a symbol long known among the Jewish 


nations; and gives a curious picture of the 
ceremonies and superstitious beliefs that in a 


The snow had drifted up against the kitchen |few centuries clustered around it in the pro- 
window, so, although it was not night, the/|fessing Christian Church. He says: 


lamp was lighted. Mother was sick in bed 
up-stairs, and we children were gathered in 
the kitchen, to keep the noise and confusion 
away from her. 

I was feeling very important helping get 
supper ; at any rate, I imagined I was helping, 
aod in my officiousness, | seized that lamp 
and went down cellar for some butter; I tried 
to set it on the hanging-shelf, but alas! I didn’t 
give it room enough, and down it fell on the 
cemented floor. 

I never shall forget the shock that it gave 
me. I seemed almost paralyzed. I didn’t 
dare to go up-stairs, and I was afraid to stay 
down there, and to make it worse, I heard 
my father’s voice in the kitchen. He had 
cautioned us all, again and again, to be care- 
ful of that lamp ; and now there it lay smashed 
—— 


‘There was but one time of the year when 
the rite was administered-—namely, between 
Easter and Pentecost. There was but one 
personage who could administer it—the pre- 






of plain dressing. 

“Among tke Friends (Quakers) there is a 
manifest looseness at present, and many of 
their members could not be identified by their 
appearance with Friends of a few years in 
the past. It isa sad circumstance in their 
history, that they should abandon practices, 
founded upon deep principles, for which all 
good and sensible people respected and honor- 
ed them. 

*‘Among the Brethren (Dunkers) the ten- 
dency is also to act, appear and dress like the 
world. At the late annual meeting held at 
Rockingbam Co., Virginia, there was, unmis- 
takably a painful contrast between the mem- 
bers there assembled. Some, principally the 
older ones, were clad in the plain garb which 
graced the church in by-gone years; while 
the manners and apparel of many others be- 


siding officer of the community, the Bishop.|trayed the fact that a move or two more will 
There was but one hour for the ceremony ; it/send their ship out into the mighty current 


was midnight. 


The torches flared through |of fashion. 
the dark hall as the troops of converts flocked | 


‘‘ The Mennonites have up to this time pub- 


in. The baptistery consisted of an inner and|lished but few of their complaints on this 


outer chamber. In the outer chamber stood 
the candidates for baptism, stripped to their 
shirts; and, turning to the west at the region 
of sunset, they stretched forth their hands 
through the dimly-lit charch, as in a defiant 
attitude towards the Evil Spirit of Darkness, 
and, speaking to him by name, said: ‘I re- 
nounce thee, Satan, and all thy works, and 
all thy pomp, and all thy service.’ Then 
they turned, like a regiment, facing round to 


ut his voice seemed to give me the im-|the east, and repeated in a form, more or less 
petus I needed to go up and meet the scolding} long, the belief in the Father, the Son, and 


or whipping, or both, which | felt sure awaited 
me, and which I really felt I deserved. Sol 
crept up over the dark stairway, and as I en- 
tered the kitchen, | met my father with such 
astern look upon his face that I was fright- 
ened. I saw there was no need to tell him 
what had happened. He had heard the crash, 
and if he hadn’t, I gaess my face would have 
told the story. The children stood silently 
around, awaiting to see what father would 


the Spirit, which has grown up into the Apos- 
tles’ Creed in the West, and the Nicene Creed 
in the East. They then advanced into the 
inner chamber. Before them yawned the 
deep pool or reservoir, and standing by the 
deacon’ or deaconess, as the case might be, to 
arrange that all should be done with decency, 


subject ; but we have much to fear from the 
same evil. Let us learn lessons from the ex- 
perience of others.” 

Selecting Ministers by Lot.—In Virginia, 
two ministers among the Mennonites having 
died, the congregation met for the parpose of 
proposing suitable names of persons to suc- 
ceed them. The meeting was opened with 
prayer and the first of Acts was read and com- 
mented upon. Then followed a season of 
silence, during which time each person was 
counselled to heed the promptings of the Spirit. 
and to announce whatever name any one 
might feel constrained to regard as a person 
fit to minister. Sixteen brethren were nomi- 
nated. A week was allowed nominees to re- 
flect upon the question of duty. All consented 
to go into the lot, when the congregation met 
again. Sixteen copies of the New Testament, 


the whole troop undressed completely as if!uniform in size and binding, were counted 


for a bath, and stood up before the Bishop, 
who put to each the questions, to which the 


out and placed in the hands of two ministers, 
who retired with them into the vestry. Slips 
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of paper were put into two of the volumes, 
‘The books were laid upon a table promiscu 
ously, and left there while the two ministers 
should go to their places in the church. The 
President directed two other ministers to go 
and bring the books in. Thess went at once 
into the vestry, and having shuffled the books, 
they carried them into the main room and set 
them up in a row upon a long table in front 
of the stand. The sixteen books being duly 
arranged, and the candidates placed near them, 


prayer was offered that the Head of the}- 


Church should show which two of these six. 
teen brethren should be called into the minis- 
try. Prayer ended, each of the candidates 
arose in order, and took down a book. And 
when each had taken a book the next thing 
was to see who had the lot. While the books 
wero being examined the interest and sus- 
pense are almost painfal to witness. 

In commenting on the above description the 
Herald of Truth observes: ‘‘The Mennonite 
Confession of Faith says ministers shall be 
chosen ‘by the united voice of the Church.’ 
It is always very desirable to choose minis 
ters in this way, namely, to have all the 
members agree upon one brother; but when 
this cannot be done we cast lots as described 
in the above article, and as the Apostles did.” 


Little Tricks.—We recall with satisfaction, 
an instance where a near relative, when 
brought before a court on some trumped up 
charge of wrong-doing, summoned an old gray- 
haired minister who had lived for more than 
forty years within half a mile of him. “How 
long have you known this man?” said the 
lawyer. “I have known him ever since he 
was born.” “What do you know about him ?” 
“TI never knew a mean thing of him in my 
life.” Such a testimony as that, stands out 
in marked contrast with many petty tricks 
and discreditable transactions which so often 
need to be explained and apologized for; the 
explanation being frequently more harmful 
than the accusation, and the apology more 
discreditable than the fault.— The Christian. 


———~>—_—__ 


Selected. 

“GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE.” 
In a small, quaint English city 

On the banks of the River Dee, 
Is a queer old wooden building 

Of a style we rarely see. 
Five hundred years it has stood there 

In the narrow and stony street, 
Carved, over its oaken doorway, 

With a legend, strange and sweet. 


The line has been kept so perfect 
It is read at a single glance; 

“God’s Providence,” so it sayeth, 
“Ts Mine Inheritance.” 

And if one should ask its meaning, 
He would hear this story told 

Of a dreadful plague in the city 
Which darkened its days of old. 


It ravaged the homes of thousands, 
And the people wildly fled, 
Calling on God for mercy 
While mourning their many dead. 
In the street where this house is standing 
No other escaped the blow, 
And thanks for such special favor 
The legend is meant to show. 


Each house and heart in the kingdom 
Inherits God’s love and care; 
Yet seldom it shows such record 
As is carved on the cross-beam there. 
Stand strong, old house, in thy glory, 
ring witness as years advance 
That Providence, caring and loving, 
Is man’s bleésed Inheritance. 


Congregationalist. 
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Selected | 
LITTLE BROWN HANDS. 


They drive home the cows from the pasture, 
Up through the long, shady lane; 

Where the quail whistles loud in the wheat fields, 
That are yellow with ripening grain. 


They find in the thick, waving grasses, 
Where the scarlet-lipped strawberry grows ; 
They gather the earliest snow drop, 
And the first crimson buds of the rose. 


They toss the new hay in the meadows, 
They gather the elder-bloom white, 

They find where the dusky grapes purple, 
In the soft-tinted October light. 


They know where the-fruit clusters thickest, 
On the long, thorny blackberry-vines ; 

They know where the apples hang ripest, 
And are sweeter than Ltaly’s wines. 


They gather the delicate sea-weeds, 
And build tiny castles of sand ; 

They pick up the beautiful sea-shells— 
Fairy barks that have drifted to land. 


Those who toil bravely are strongest, 
The humble and poor become great, 

And from those little brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of State. 


The pen of the statesman and author, 
The noble and wise of the land, 

The compass, the chisel, the palette, 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 


AUTUMN SONG. 


Among the stubble, dry and brown, 
The leaves’ red rain is falling, 
While in the quiet woodland ways 
The lonesome quail is calling. 
The oak’s red bonfire lights the hill 
With weird, fantastic splendor, 

As Nature sits with folded hands, 
While all her thoughts are tender 

With memories of departed days, 
As in this still, sad weather, 

The golden-rod and asters bloom 
In wayside nooks together. 


The ripened nuts are dropping down, 
With slow and steady patter, 

And in the chestnut and the beech 
The squirrels chirp and chatter. 

They watch their harvest as it falls 
Among the nooks and hollows, 

And think not of the summer dead, 
But of the time that follows. 

The blnebird’s song is sad as tears, 
While plaintively the plover 

To vanished lark and robin calls, 
Whose summer stay is over. 


The flowers of the summer time 
Are dead by road-side hedges, 

Save here and there a daisy blooms 
Along the meadow’s edges. 

Oh, saddest time of all the year! 
The year is dying, dying, 

And for a world of sweet, dead things, 
These hearts of ours are sighing, 

Oh, tell me, tell me, heart of mine, 
In spring’s bright, balmy weather, 

Will all the things we miss so much 
Come back again together. 

scant 

Infidelity. —In an article on this subject in 
The Earnest Christian, in speaking of the 
causes which have led to its increase, B. T. 
Roberts says: 

“ We find one cause in the low standard of 
religious experience required in the churches 
generally. Christianity is not so much a doc- 
trine to be believed, as a life to be lived. This 
life is more inward than outward. It is con- 
trolled, not so much by precepts for the regu- 
lation of the conduct, as by a supernatural 
change in the affections, desires, appetites and 
will, produced by the direct influence of the 
Holy Spirit upon the heart. It implies a 


radical change in man’s moral nature. A 
Christian is one who not merely believes in 
Christianity ; but, ‘If any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature; old things are passed 
away ; behold. all things are become new.”’— 
2Cor.v. 17. Where this inward change really 
takes place, it is always attended by a cor. 
responding change in the outward life. When 
the tree is good, the fruit is good. 

“ Bat the great mass of professing Chris- 
tians have had no such inward change. The 
majority do not observe even the outward 
forms of Christianity. They are Christians 
because it is respectable, and even fashionable, 
Such persons, finding that there is nothing to 
their religion but an empty form, and seeing 
none around them that have anything better, 
drink in infidel arguments as the thirsty land 
drinks in water. What is wanted to check 
infidelity is a living Christianity.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Divine Guidance and Protection. 

The history of J. Kennedy’s experience in 
California, as given in a late number of “ The 
Friend,” is instructive. Examples are too 
few in which men have been willing to trust 
“our Great Defender” for protection to life 
and property. But it were well that some 
well-attested cases that we have, should be 
held up to public notice, that the Christian 
may be renewedly assured “it is safe to trust 
in the Lord.” - 

Dr. Livingston, the African explorer, was 
not a thorough nonresistant. But he had 
gone to that country ostensibly to preach the 
gospel of peace and good will, and notwith- 
standing the bias of his education, the essen- 
tial principles of Christianity, overcoming by 
persuasion rather than by force, were ever 
manifesting themselves in his conduct. 

Although armed (which was a necessity for 
killing wild animals for subsistence) he never 
used, nor does it appear: he allowed his men 
to use, an offensive weapon against a fellow 
man. In these memorable journeys he passed 
over thousands of miles where a white man 
had been unknown, or known only to be mis- 
trusted and perhaps hated. The very men 
who were now his peaceable companions, had 
been known far and wide as rathless ma- 
rauders. Sometimes when human prudence 
and forbearance had been taxed to the utmost, 
did those trained soldiers urge from him the 
word of command or permission to “ cut their 
way through.” But in every case was it 
shown that “man’s extremity was God’s op- 
portunity,” and they went forward leaving 
friends behind, and assuring a friendly rocep- 
tion among tribes yet unvisited. 

On one of these occasions when bloodshed 
seemed imminent, he says: “I resolved to 
wait, trusting in Him who has the hearts of 
all men in his hands.” ‘ At length two old 
men made their appearance, who said they 
came to inquire who I was.” This being 
satisfactorily explained, the late hostile chief 
remarked, ‘“‘ He was sorry he had not known 
me sooner.” “He did every thing he could 
afterward to aid us on our course, and our de- 
parture was as different as possible from our 
approach to his village.” 

n one place Dr. L. remarks, “ Although 
the Mokololo were so confiding, the reader 
must not imagine they would be so to every 
individual who might visit them. Much of 
my influence depended on the good name 
given me by the Bakwains, and that I secured 
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only through a long course of tolerably good 
conduct. Noone ever gains much influence 
in this country without purity and upright- 
ness of character.” 

Towards the close of the book he drops the 
reflection, “ If the reader remembers the way 
I was led while teaching the Bakwains to 
commence exploration, he will, I think, recog- 
nize the hand of Providence. Anterior to 
that, when — Moffat began to give the Bible 
to the Bechuanas, Sebituane went north and 
spread the language, into which he was trans- 
lating the sacred oracles, into a new region 
larger than France. At the same time Se- 
bituane rooted out hordes of bloody savages, 
among whom no white man could have gone 
without leaving bis skull to ornament some 
village. Ile opened the way for me—let us 
hope also for the Bible. And when (influ 
enced by circumstances), I was induced to 
open up a new country in the north—the 
gracious Spirit of God influenced the minds 
of the heathen to regard me with favor.” 
After a further recital of remarkable coinci- 
dences, he says: ‘I think I see the operation 
of the unseen hand in all this, and I humbly 
hope it will still guide me to do good in my 
day and generation in Africa.” 





For “The Friend” 

War.—The words of Abner to Joab (2 Sam. 
ii, 26,) though written under a less perfect dis- 
pensation, are truly arresting and instructive : 
“Shall the sword devour forever? knowest 
thou not that it shall be bitterness in the lat- 
ter end.” Well may the query be put in this 
nineteenth century, in professed Christian 
lands, and under the promised government of 
the Prince of Peace, “Shall the sword devour 
forever?” Shall the precepts of our holy Law- 
giver continue to be superseded or set at 


From “The London Friend.” 
Christian Simplicity of Life. 

The following is an extract from the ad- 
dress of W. Cuthbertson, chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
at its meeting in Cardiff, last month. Though 
intended for Independents, as specially appli- 
cable to them, it may be read with profit by 
Christians of every denomination, and some 
parts of it will be felt as peculiarly appropriate 
to the Society of Friends :— 

‘Our witness, however, does not end with 
our ecclesiastical testimony. These are but 
means to the end for which we live—witness- 
ing for Christ. One part of this I venture to 
urge as of vital importance, and never more 
needed than now. I refer to Christian sim- 
plicity of life—the departure from which ap- 
pears to me to be the sin and danger of the 
nation and the day. 


‘**In this duty we do not stand alone. The 


responsibility rests on all the churches of) the fifth. 
Christ. Yet our traditions speak with special|to the ninth. 


emphasis on this subject. 
the blessing our fathers wrought in England 
was, in beautifying many a homeand strength- 
ening many a life, by their enforcement, 
through precept and example, of what is now 
sometimes sneeringly called ‘ Paritan morals. 
We may not accept all their judgments upon 
particular kinds of conduct, but woe to us if| 
we have parted with their spirit and belies 
that the Church and the World were distinct 
and opposed. At all events, this, history tells 
of them. Bearing in the very forefront of 
their teaching, holiness unto the Lord in each 
member of his Church, denouncing unspar- 
ingly every moral departure from his law, 
burdening themselves, as some would now say, 
with opposition to mach that was innocent in 





strength we like, but the glory of the Lord 
will have left us.” 


Manuseripts of the New Testament. 

The extant manuscripts of the New Tes- 
tament are of two kinds, written in two dif- 
ferent styles. The oldest are written in con- 
tinuous capital letters, extcnding across the 
line, without any separation between the 
words. These are called uncial manuscripts, 
a word suggested by the large size of the 
letters. [The word uncial is derived from 
the Latin uncialis, signifying the twelfth part 
of a pound or foot. The English words inch 
and ounce are derived from this word uncialis.]} 
This mode of writing was in common use 
until the tenth century after Christ. Of 
manuscripts written in this style there are 
about 160 extant; 158 according to Scrivener. 
None of these are older than the fourth cen- 
tury after Christ, and only two older than 
The majority range from the sixth 
Most of these contain only 


A large part of|parts of the New Testament, and many of 


them only small fragments. The one dis- 
covered by Prof. Tischendorf in 1859, in a 
convent at the foot of Mt. Sinai, is the only 
one that contains the text of the New Testa- 
meut entire. They are written on parch- 
ment, and the page is commonly divided into 
three columns. Sometimes a Latin transla- 
tion occupies the middle column. The manu- 
scripts of this first kind are designated by 
capital letters. Those written in later times 
were written in small letters, with the words 
separated, and with pauses andaccents. These 
are called cursive manuscripts, and are far 
more numerous than the uncials. They are 
designated by Arabic numbers. In nearly all 
the manuscripts, of both kinds, the New Tes- 


social life, they fought a battle for liberty, for| tament is divided into four parts, or volumes, 


nought by the customs and institutions of|for truth and goodness, against a host, in|the first containing the four Gospels, the 


men? Shall man continue to murder his fel- 
low man as if governments could give au- 
thority to kill, and as if war was not wholly 
forbidden, or as if with all its vices, and im- 
moralities and horrors, it were still compati- 
ble with that religion which breathes peace 
on earth and good will to men? Can no sub- 
stitute be found in this enlightened age for 
such extremity of evil? Ob, the responsi- 
bility of individuals, and no less of nations— 
the whole being made up of, and equal to the 
sum of its parts! Oh, that the eyes of pro- 
moters of such intensity of human wickedness 
were but anointed with the eye-salve of the 
kingdom, so as to see of the sorrow, the an- 
guish, the iniquity, which this system is the 
parent of! Surely they would be horror- 
stricken and ‘ Astonished at the madness of 
mankind.” 

Then the “bitterness in the latter end!” 
Look at the lives brutally sacrificed—immor- 
tal souls, for whom the Saviour died, thrust 


| 
few amusements or indulgences which are not 





which stood arrayed in opposition, the raler 


second the Acts and the Catholic Epistles, the 


and the mob, infamous law and the fashion of|third the Epistles of Paul, and the fourth the 


society, those who should have been the pillars| Revelation. 


in the temple and those who thought they 
bad all the wit and culture of the time; and 
they won it, and of their victory all society 
is to-day reaping the benefit. 

“Those who remember the last generation, 
even, must be conscious of a marvellous change 
in our social life—we say not yet for the bet- 
ter or the worse—but a marvellous change at 
any rate. Amusements are followed without 
stint; astyle of living is indulged in of which 
our fathers never dreamed; in fact, there are. 


in themselves open violations of God’s law, 
that would not find defenders in some who 
bear our name. Brethren, I speak not to 
offend. I speak thus plainly because I be- 
lieve the love of Christ and his cause is so far 
jin us that I cannot offend if what I say is 
itrue. And I believe what I say, that there is 


into a never-ending eternity in the heat of danger of the Church and the world becoming 


savage madness.. Look at the desolated fire- 
sides—the bereaved widow, and the destitute 
orphan. Look at the immense expense, with 
the pecuniary distress, caused by war. While, 
says Erasmus, “ War does more harm to the 
morals of men than even to their property and 
persons. 

Oh, that the abolition of this fearful scourge 
might be hastened |! 
that faith in the Omnipotent Arm, to claim 
obedience to his will! That child-like depend- 
ence upon a Power which is invincible, which 
could but insure the victory! 


Oh, that there could be' 


too friendly. There are things which cannot 
in themselves be said to be wrong, but which 
‘ia their multiplication are pernicious. Those 
'whose life is largely spent in this way have 
; ; 

,no reserve of strength against temptation to 
‘sin, which even the world’s law calls sin; 
while religious contemplation, a looking to 
heaven as our rest and as our home, simplicity 
of desires and of life, and intellectual enjoy- 
ment, are seriously imperilled, if they do not 
‘become altogether distasteful. If this spirit 
‘is admitted into our hearts and cherisbed 
ithere, we may have what outward show of 





There is also a separate class of 
manuscripts, prepared especially for use in 
the public services of the church and called 
Lectionaries. These contain reading lessons 
from the Gospels and from the Acts and Epis- 
tles. 

Of both these kinds of manuscripts, the 
uncial and cursive, those containing the Gos- 
pels are the most numerous, Of these there 
are between fifty and sixty uncials, though 
only five of them contain the four Gospels 
entire. Of the second and third parts, that 
is, of the Acts with the Catholic Epistles, and 
of the Epistles of Paul, there are fourteen or 
fifteen uncials of each; but very few of these 
contain the whole of either of these parts of the 
New Testament, while of the Revelation there 
are only five uncial copies extant. The exact 
total of this oldest kind of manuscripts is 158. 
The later, or cursive kind are far more numer- 
ous. Of these, according to the latest edition 
of Scrivener’s Introduction, there are 623 of 
the Gospels, 234 of the Acts with the Catholic 
Epistles, 283 of the Epistles of Paul, and 105 
of the Revelation. The total number of cur- 
sives, of all sorts, is 1,605. Adding the 158 
uncials, we have a grand total of 1,763 manu- 
scripts of the Greek New Testament. De- 
ducting from these 99 which may be con- 
sidered as duplicates, we have left 1,664 dis- 
tinct manuscripts, reckoning the four parts 
separately, according to the division mention- 
ed above. 

After making all due allowance for the 
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fragmentary character of many of these manu- 
scripts, it will be seen, that we are abundantly 
furnished with materials for correcting errors 
and ascertaining the genuine text. And when 
we add to these hundreds of Greek manu- 
scripts, the é¢arly translations into different 
languages, and the many thousand quotations 
in the early Christian writers, we have a body 


sealed. This continued for several weeks, 
until the neighbor found the desire of hearing 
that faithfal servant of his crucified Lord sub- 
side; but another work bad been impercepti- 
bly going on, and he now felt that he was not 
at liberty to neglect the attendance of either 
First-day or week-day meetings; and he be- 
came convineed of Friends’ principles. After 


of materials for settling the genuine text of|the desire of hearing Richard had been suc. 
the Scriptures, incomparably transcending |ceeded by a willingness to listen to the “ still 
the data which we have for determining the|small voice,” the seal was removed from the 
genuine text of any other ancient writings|lips of that dedicated servant, and he was 


whatever. Of Homer, we have no complete 
copy earlier than the thirteenth century. Of 
Plato we have about a dozen, one of the 
earliest being that in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford, belonging to the ninth century. oT 
Herodotus we have not more than fifieen in 
all, and the most ancient of these belong to 
the tenth century. The Vatican Library io 
Rome, which is the richest of all in classical 
manuscripts, has one of Virgil which proba- 
bly belongs to the fifth century, another be- 
longing to the seventh; but very few indeed, 
of any classic author, as old as the tenth. 
Skeptics sometimes make an unfair use of 
the fact, that there are numerous differences 
in the text of the New Testament manuscripts. 
If they do not exaggerate the number of these 
various readings, they commonly greatly over- 
rate their importance. “Of the various read- 


permitted again vocally to minister. 

Public Feeling in the Transvaal.—A few 
weeks ago I chanced to be riding with a man 
who, according to the ordinary principles, was 
in every way eminently respectable. He be- 
loged to one of those Huguenot families which 
I have spoken of as practically identical in feel 
ing with the Dutch on all questions of the 
mode of dealing with the natives. He had a 
grievance against the Government of Natal. 
“ Why,” said he, “would you believe it! some 
of my friends have recommended me to make 
mysclf scarce, and the authorities are pressing 
for me to enter into recognisances to secure 
my appearance at atrial. And what do you 
think all this fuss was about? I had been 
asked by a lady to give one of her servant- 
girls— Caffres, of course’—a whipping. The 


ings of the New Testament, nineteen out of|girl had been stealing and doing other things 
twenty are to be dismissed at once from con-|of that sort; so 1 gave her twenty-five cuts 


sideration, not on account of their intrinsic 
unimportance—that is a separate considera- 
tion—but because they are found in so few 
authorities, and their origin is so easily ex- 
plained, that no critic could regard them as 
having any claim to be inserted in the text.” 
This is the testimony of a competent authority, 
Andrews Norton. Another, Richard Bentley, 
pronounced by Scrivener “at once the pro- 
foundest and most daring of English critics,” 
says: ‘“‘ The real text of the sacred writers is 
competently exact, indeed, in the worst manu- 
scripts. Put the manuscripts into the hands 
of « knave, and yet with the most sinistrous 
and absurd choice, he shall not be able to ex- 
tinguish the light of any one chapter, nor so 
disguise Christianity, but that every feature 
of it will still be thesame.” We may say, then, 
without fear of contradiction, that with all 
the various reading: in all the extant manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, a candid criti- 
cism must confess, that not one important 
fact, doctrine, precept, or promise, is brought 
into reasonable doubt.—A. WN. Arnold in Nat. 
Baptist. 

Anecdote of Richard Jordan.—During one of 
the visits of that faithful minister, the late 
William Williams, of Tennessee, to Philadel- 
phia, whilst sitting at the house of the friend 
where he lodged, a person present mentioned 
that Richard Jordan had been silent for a 
considerable length of time in his own meet- 
ing for worship. ‘ Perhaps, said William, 
“he is making a convert.” On being asked 
for an explanation, he stated that during the 
time Richard Jordan and he resided near each 
other, in North Carolina, a neighbor of theirs, 
a man of note, conceived a great inclination 
to hear Richard preach, and for this purpose 
attended several First-day meetings, but our 
friend was silent. Well, thought the neigh- 


with astrap like this. Three weeks after- 
wards the girl died, and they want to make 
me responsible for this. I say I have done 
no wrong, and I am not going to act as if I 
had.” What I want to convey is the utter 
unconsciousness of the man of the kind of 
effect which such a story naturally has on the 
ears ofan Englishman. To the man it was no 
more than if he had been a little unusually 
severe upon a mare instead of a horse, and 
the mare had died. My second story shall 
be a record of a rather amusing interview be- 
tween Sir Garnet Wolseley end a Dutch Boer, 
who came to see him at Conference Hill about 
the 8th of this month. The man explained 
how well he had thriven himself, and how 
satisfied he was with the general condition of 
things. “ But,” said he, “the thing we want 
is land. I want each of my sons to be able 
to say, ‘There, all this great piece of land is 
mine,’ and I don’t care for my other posses- 
sions without that. Now look at that beauti- 
ful country over there in Zululand”—just 
divided from Conference Hill by the Blood 
River—“ that’s where we ought to be, and 
you will never bave Zululand properly civil- 
ized till you have it settled by white men.” 
“ Ah,” said Sir Garnet, quietly watching bim 
with a peculiar twinkle of the eye that must 
be familiar to many people in London, but 
speaking in the blandest possible tone—“ ah, 
but would you explain to me why you are so 
deeply interested in the civilization of Zulu- 
land?” The man looked a little taken aback, 
but after a moment’s pause, said, “Oh, be- 
cause then the Zulas would work.” ‘ Work 
for you, you mean.” “ Well, yes, of course, 
that is what I should myself individually care 
about.” ‘‘So then your proposition is,” con- 
cluded Sir Garnet, ‘that first of all the Zulus’ 
land shall be given to you, and then, as a 
great benefit to them to make up for that, 


bor, Mr. Jordan only preaches on week-days;|you propose to make servants, practically 
and on week-days he accordingly attended |slaves, of them, in order that they may cualti- 
Friends’ meeting; but Richard remained!vate what is now their own land for your 


benefit? I am sorry to disappoint you, but 
that will certainly not be, for it has been 
definitely decided that no white man shall be 
allowed to have land in Zulu country, and 
that decision has been come to precisely in 
order to prevent the result which you think 
so desirable.” — Utrecht, Sept. 12.—Daily News, 


Selected. 

I would therefore encourage thee to dili- 
gence in the duties of the closet, to private 
reading of the Scriptures, to close self-exam- 
ination, meditation and secret prayer, than to 
suffer thyself to be drawn forth into much 
conversation or writing on spiritual concerns, 
If thou look to the Lord Jesus, and desire to 
be bis sincere, humble follower, He has prom. 
ised such ‘shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life,” and there is no 
teaching like his teaching. 

With respect to visiting the sick and poor, 
thou knowest I have always encouraged thee 
to think of them, and to attend to their tem- 
poral wants ; and if, in the course of thy visits 
amongst them for this purpose, thou feel in- 
clined to read to them, it is a very useful and 
profitable employment for thee and them, 
But I need scarcely say to thee, it requires 
great caution and much religious experience, 
to speak suitably to persons who are under- 
going the correcting discipline of our Heaven- 
ly Father, or whom He may be training, by 
many afflictions, for a betterinheritance. “To 
speak a word in season,” requires the assist- 
ance of that Spirit which only can teach us to 
speak aright, and I therefore would say, it is 
often safer, especially for young persons, to 
offer up a secret prayer on their behalf, than 
to express ourselves to them under the influ- 
ence of present excitement.— Maria Fox, 1837, 


‘From “ The London Friend.” 
The “ Ordinances.” 
To the Editor of “ The [London] Friend.” 


Dear Friend,—On reading thy Editorial of 
the Tenth Month, it occurred to me that a 
few remarks on my personal experience might 
not be inopportune, 

Early in life, believing 1 had experienced 
the new birth, I was full of joy and peace, till 
there came a test of my love to Christ and 
allegiance to his reign in the form of what I 
believed to be a call to say a few words ina 
meeting for worship. It appeared to me at 
that time an impossibility, and I so success- 
fully resisted again and again, that, instead 
of peace, there was left to me a blank, which 
nothing I could do would fill. Years rolled 
on, a silent meeting became unobearable—for 
how can a soul worship the God whom it is 
disobeying ? 

At length I gradually withdrew myself from 
meetings, and ultimately was received into 
the communion of the Congregational Church, 
The minister of the church that I joined was 
a very enlightened Christian, and did not 
make baptism an essential of membership; 
but I would be baptized so that nothing might 
be lacking on my part; and well do I remem- 
ber, when kneeling in the vestry, whilst the 
minister was pronouncing these words, “I 
baptize thee in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost,” and as the water dropped 
on my head, that I expected the Heavenly 
Dove of Peace would descend to heal my 
weary soul. Alas! no change was felt. Then 
came the Supper—to me a solemn occasion. 
As I drank the wine and ate the crumb of 
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bread, I thought, Surely now my hungry soul feathers that are in prime condition, leaving| beset with a number of large fishes (Albicores), 


will be filled—bat I was bungry still. 

Within a year I resigned my membership 
with the Independents and returned to meet- 
ings. Friends, having patiently waited, never 
accepted my resignation or disowned me. On 
my remarking to a dear friend how nearly I 
had sold my birthright for a mess of pottage, 
she replied, “ We would not let thee.” 

Another year elapsed and the test of obedi- 
ence was again mercifully granted. I re- 
sisted no longer,—and to Him be all the praise. 

Is it not possible that much of the restless- 
ness within our borders is caused, not by the 
lack of liberty—but by want of obedience to 
some known command—some right eye, or 
hand offends, but we refuse to part with it. 

Thine traly, 
Tenth Month, 1879. 





Benjamin Lay's. Certificate—The following 
certificate, received by the Monthly Meeting 
of Philadelphia from Friends in England for 
that eccentric philanthropist, Benjamin Lay, 
is interesting as an illustration of the plain. 
ness of speech that characterized many of the 
documents of that age. 

Colchester Monthly, the 4th of 12th mo., 
1731: To Friends and brethren in Pennsy!- 
vania, Philadelphia or elsewhere these may 
come, greeting : 

Dear Friends: Whereas our Friends, Ben- 
jamin Lay and Sarah Lay have declared to 
this meeting their intentions of transporting 
themselves into your Province or part of the 
globe—these are to certify all whom it may 
concern: That notwithstanding ye said Ben- 
jamin Lay hath formerly given occasion of 
offence to friends of Devonshire-house meet- 
ing in London, yet having given satisfaction 
to that meeting, as by that meeting have been 
in writing signified to us, and having of late 
behaved himself as becometh the truth, we 
do hereby signify our unity with him, the 
said Benjamin Lay, as a member of our meet- 
ing, and with his wife Sarah Lay as a minis- 
ter and member, and with her also as a ser- 
viceable Friend amongst us. 

We salute you with love unfeigned, and re- 
main your friends and brethren; Elizabeth 
Kendall, John Smith, Nicholas Bundock, 
Elizabeth Bundock, Samuel Bundock, Jos. 
Sewell, Sarah Harvey, Elizabeth Dennis, Wm. 
Catchpole, Thomas Bundock, Mary Bundock, 
Joseph Harvey, Nicholas Bandock, jr. 


Natural History, Seienee, &e. 

Ostrich Feathers.—The following extract is 
from “Ostriches and Ostrich Farming,” by 
Julius de Mosenthal and J. KE. Harting. “ An 
eye-witness relates:—Having got with my 
friend into the middle of the crowd, so packed 
that they were unable to move, he quietly 
selected two or three of the best feathers, and 
with a very sharp curved knife in his right 
hand, the blade protected by lying flat against 
his finger, he pressed it down as near to the 
root as he could, and cut it off obliquely up- 
wards. The bird was quite unconscious of 
the operation, standing perfectly still as he 
handed several to me; he then picked out a 
blood-feather, very beautiful, which on being 
cut bled a little, but the sharp knife separated 
it without being felt. In a month or six 
weeks he took out all the stumps, if they had 
not already fallen out. By this means the 
health of the bird is not impaired, no irrita- 
tion-fever is produced, and you can select the 





the others to ripen in due course.” 


which played sad havoc among them. The 


The plucking of the feathers is resorted to|albicores were about 5 feet long, extremely 
on a few farms, but as it injures the health of|active and bold, darting to and fro under the 
the bird, and operates against the production |cutwater, and raising the flying-fishes in terri- 
of good feathers, this custom is rapidly falling} fied shoals. Every now and then they would 


into disuse. The farming of ostriches for the 
sake of their feathers is an established trade 
at the Cape [of Good Hope.]—T. P. Newman. 

Flight of Flying-fish.—I{ became convinced 
that flying-fish never leave the water for their 
aérial journey without some real or imagined 
cause of alarm ; that they never fly in the air 
to indulge their sportive humor, or to give 
vent to their exuberant spirits, bat solely to 
escape from some peril that threatens them 
in the sea beneath. My reasons for this 
opinion are, that they always rise from the 
ship’s cutwater or bow, and fly directly away 
from it; nor do they ever fly towards the ship 
unless palpably pursued by some voracious 
fish. A shoal will rise simultaneously from 


leap in graceful curves 8 or 10 feet out of the 
water, and on several occasions one would 
make a succession of such leaps among the 
shoals of flying-fish, and, singling out one, 
catch it in the air, the victim being distinctly 
seen between the jaws of the monster as he 
fell into the water. It was an exciting and 
interesting scene to witness the leaping and 
splashing of the great albicores, which par- 
sued their prey with the rapidity of an arrow, 
and the frantic efforts of the flying fish to es- 
cape, which were often ineffectual. 

On some days the shoals seen on the wing 
must have amounted to many thousands; and 
even when none were seen, proof sometimes 
existed of their great plenty. Thus, when 


the ship’s bows, and fly away in a series of|lying for several days on the edge of the 


straight but radiating lines, dropping irregu- 
larly into the water again, only to rise imme- 


Pratas Reef, in the China Sea, not a single 
flying-fish was observed on the wing, yet when 


diately once more, as simultaneously as if|[ went among the gannets’ nests upon the 


seized with a common panic; and thus they 
rise and fall two or three times, taking a 
course inclined about 45° to that of the ship, 
until ultimately a few only of the shoal may 
be seen emerging here and there at some dis- 
tance on the ship’s quarter. The only two 
instances in which I ever observed them fly 
against the ship’s bows, happened when they 
were pursued by Bonitos or Albicores, a short 
distance off; when they became so terrified 
that they flew in all directions, blindly endea- 
voring to avoid their agile enemies. 

Next, with regard to their mode of flight. 
A shoal of a hundred or so will rise simul- 
taneously,—some proceeding a considerable 
distance, say from one hundred to one hun- 
dred acd fifty yards, without falling into the 
water, while individuals will drop after pro- 
ceeding a few feet. In general terms it may 
be said that they leave the water at a very 
acute angle, and, as a rule, not more than two 
or three feet above the surface, rising as the 
crests of the wave rise, and falling with their 
troughs, often through the tops of the waves, 
without impeding their flight, lessening their 
speed or materially altering their course. 
Moreover, no difference was visible in their 
speed and length of flight, whether they flew 
in the direction of the wind or immediately 
against it; so that the idea of their being 
borne along by the wind was out of the ques- 
tion. 

The opportunity of watching the evolutions 
of a larger species in the Atlantic, supplied me 
with the clue which I sought. I then became 
convinced that every flying-fish, as it leaves 
the water, has its wings in a state of rapid 
vibration, and thus it gains an impulse in a 
horizontal direction. As soon as it is thus 


island, I found that every bird sitting upon 
the nest had four or five large fresh flying- 
fish in its stomach, which it disgorged before 
taking wing. — Collingwood’s Voyages of u 
Naturalist. 

Intellect ina Cat.—Many years ago at Carne 
farmhouse, where relatives of mine were then 
living, the household cat was observed to 
enter a bed-room in course of being spring- 
cleaned. The looking-glass being on the floor, 
the cat on entering was confronted with itsown 
reflection, and naturally concluded that he 
saw before him a real intruder on his domain. 
Hostile demonstrations were the result, fol- 
lowed by a rush to the mirror, and then meet- 
ing an obstacle to his vengeance, a fruitless 
cut round to the rear. This mancuvre was 
more than once repeated with of course equal 
lack of success. Finally the cat was seen to, 
deliberately walk up to the looking-glass, 
keeping its eyes on the image, and then when 
near enough to the edge to feel carefully with 
one paw behind for the supposed intruder, 
whilst with its head twisted round to the front 
it assured itself of the persistence of the re- 
flection. 

The result of this experiment fally satisfied 
the cat that he had been the victim of delu- 
sion, and never after would he condescend to 
notice mere reflections, though the trap was 
more than once laid for him.— Thos. B. Groves 
in Nature. 

Mound Cultivation in Africa.—“ All the peo- 
ple are engaged at present in making mounds 
six or eight feet square and from two to three 
feet high. The sods in places not before hoed, 
are separated from the soil beneath and col- 
lected into flattened heaps, the grass under- 
most. When dried, fire is applied and slow 


fairly launched, the wings assume a state of|combustion goes on, most of the products of 


rest, and thas they continue until the fish at 
length drops into the water. But when it 


meets and is struck by the crest of a wave, if 


it emerges from it immediately, as frequently 


the burning being retained in the ground, 
much of the soil is incinerated. The final 
preparation is effected by the men digging up 
the subsoil round the mound, passing eac 


happens, it does so with a similar vibration of|hoeful into the left hand where it pulverizes, 


the wings to that with which it first left the 
water ; and each time it strikes a wave a new 
vibration succeeds. 

Crossing the equator in longitude 22° W., 
I was witness to a remarkable scene, in which 


and is then thrown on the heap. It is thas 
virgin soil on the top of the ashes, and burned 
ground of the original heap, very clear of 
weeds. At present.many moands have beans 
and maize four inches high. Holes a foot in 


the poor flying-fish played a conspicuous part.|diameter and a few inches deep, are made 


The whole day long the path of the ship was! irregularly, over the surface of the mound, and 
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about eight or ten grains put into each. These 
are watered and kept growing till the rains 
set in, when a very early crop is secured.”— 
Dr. Livingstone. 


sa 


To be preserved inwardly watchful and 
quietly resigned to wait upon the Lord, though 
we partake not in immediate consolation by 
the renewing of life, is a great blessing, for 
which we ought to be thankfal, as we cannot 
stay our own minds, nor curb our thoughts 
without Divine aid.—John Churchman. 
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It is with sincere satisfaction that we ob. 
serve the action of the Post Master General, 
in refusing to allow the mails to be used for 
lottery purposes. Having ascertained that a 
certain party at Louisville, Kentucky, was 
engaged in this fraudulent business, he di- 
rected the postmaster at that place not to 
pay any postal money-order drawn to the 
order of the individual, and to return to the 
senders any registered letters bearing his ad- 
dress. We hope this action will be sustained, 
and that further efforts may be made to lessen 
this species of gambling, which is so detri- 
mental to the best interests of all concerned. 

In a lottery, whose agents in New York 
were recently prosecuted, 100,000 tickets are 
advertised, and 1857 prizes, making the chance 
nearly 53 to 1 against a given ticket drawing 
any prize at all. The number of prizes over 
$10 is very small and the chance of drawing 
one of these is proportionately less. The 
Times of that city in commenting on it, says: 
“To any estimate of mathematical probabili- 
ties should always be added the anknown 
but, doubtless, formidable element of fraud on 
the part of the managers. On most of the 

“patrons of these lotteries reasoning is wasted, 
however. An observant person will notice 
that sewing-girls, ill-clad and half-starved, 
and poor clerks, and laboring men predomi- 
nate among the throngs that pass in and out 
of the agents’ offices. These misguided peo- 
ple literally take the bread from their mouths 
to buy lottery tickets, and the mean and 
grasping band of managers fattens on their 
misery. Ovor $2,000,000 a year are paid out 
in this city for lottery tickets, mostly by peo- 
ple too poor to live decently. It is a shame- 
ful waste of hard-earned money, and should 
be stopped.” 


We have received a copy of a small book 
issued by the Meeting for Safferings of Friends 
of The Smaller Body in New England, and 
designed asa tribute to the memory of our 
beloved friend, John Wilbur. A letter from 
one of those interested in its publication stated 
in reference to it that it had been “decided to 
reprint the letters of our late dear friend John 
Wilbur to George Crosfield, with some other 
extracts from his writings, and a few letters, 
showing the estimation in which he was held 
by some of the most prominent and faithful 
ministers and elders on either side of the 
Atlantic;—men and women of unbending in- 
tegrity, and long and uniform adherence to 
principle, and to the cause of Him, ‘whose 
they were and whom they served.’ This we 
regard as due to him, who for his early and 
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innocent boldness in [exposing the errors] of 


their adherents than any other one.” 

The letters to George Crosfield above re- 
ferred to, were on doctrinal subjects, and 
were designed afresh to call the attention of 
our members to the trae principles of our So- 
ciety. They were published at the time (more 
than 40 years agu), by the Friend to whom 
they were addressed. The author was at that 
time engaged in the performance ofa religious 
visit in Great Britain, and was greatly dis. 
tressed at the evidences forced on his notice, 
that influences were at work which were 
drifting the Society away from its ancient 
standard of doctrine and practice. It was 
under a deep religious concern on this ac- 
count, that the letters were written. 

How fully and mournfally have succeeding 
events shown, that this concern was well- 
founded! And how nearly does the condition 
of some sections of our church verify the re- 
mark, as applicable to them, of one who has 
had unusual opportunities of observation—in 
substance—that the Beaconism of 1836, and 
the views of Elisha Bates and Dr. Ash, have 
become the average Quakerism of 1879! 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Untrep Srates.—The mean temperature of 11th 
month, as appears by the Local Weather Report, was 
44.7 degrees, which is one-tenth of a degree less than 
same month last year, and one degree more than the 


average for the past six years. The highest point was 
The total rainfall was 
1.38 inches. 


inches. Light snow falls-occurred on the 6th, 20th, and 
29th, amounting in all to about 2} inches. 

The total number of national banks organized since 
the establishment of the national banking system in 
1863, is 2438; of these 307 have gone into voluntary 
liquidation, and 81 have been placed in the hands of 
receivers. The capital of 2048 national banks in opera- 
tion on 6th month 14th, 1879, was $455,244,415, not in- 
cluding surplus, which amounted at that date to $114,- 
000,000. 

On the 1st of 11th month, Comptroller Knox says, 
the amount ofcurrency in circulation was $1,165,553,504 
—or ¥#380,000,000 in excess of the highest point reached 
between the suspension and the resumption of specie 
payment. 

The report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
shows that over #113,000,000 has been collected during 
the year, at an average cost of 3.7-10 percent. For the 


fiscal year the tax on distilled spirits shows an increase 
of about 16,000,000 gallons, and reached the 


75, and the lowest 19 degrees. 
The average for the past six years is 3.96 


figure of 71,892.621 gallons, of which nearly 15,000,000 
gallons were withdrawn for export. There still re- 
mains in certain districts, a degree of opposition to the 
collection of the revenue, which is quite formidable, 
and against which the commissioner recommends vigor- 
ous measures. Five officers have been killed, and 23 
wounded, in the prosecution of their duties. 

The Register of the Treasury, in his annual report, 
shows the total tonnage of the vessels in this country 
has decreased 43,164 tons during the year. There isan 
increase of 8493 tons in the steam tonnage, and 46,818 
in the canal boat and barge tonnage, and a decrease of 
98,506 in the tonnage of sailing vessels. 

It is said the Russian contract for the building of iron 
vessels in the United States has been indefinitely post- 
poned by the rise in the price of metal. 

The Fall River manufacturers have agreed to restore, 
on the Ist of next month, the schedule prices paid 
operatives in the 4th month of 1878. 
an advance of 15 per cent. 

The Switchback Railroad, at Mauch Chunk, carried 
over sixteen thousand people during the past summer. 

General Hatch, of the Ute Commission, reports under 
date of the 24th ult., that he is informed that the White 
River Utes, including Jack, are on the way to Los 
Pinos to meet the commissioners. 

During 10th month last, 17,250 immigrants arrived 
at New York, against 13,568 in 10th mo. 1878. 

The whaling bark, Helen Mar, arrived at San Fran- 
cisco on the 26th ult., from the Arctic Ocean, with the 
erew of the bark Mercury, abandoned in the ice, just 


This represents 


innovators, had more to suffer from them and | thinks the steamer Jeannette may be frozen in the same 


north of Herald Shoals. The captain of the Mercury 


pack, in which case there is little hope of her ever 
ting out. The Mercury when abandoned had on board 
1000 barrels of oil, 9000 lbs. of bone, and 4000 pounds 
of ivory. She was owned in New Bedford. 

Both branches of Congress met promptly at 12 o’clock 
on the Ist inst., about three-fourths of the members of 
the House being present, and a smaller proportion of 
Senators. The President sent in his message, which is 
said to be plain, straightforward and dispassionate, 
Outside of the suggestions about routine matters in the 
departments, there are but few recommendations for 
additional legislation. 

The Committee of the National Board of Health has 
submitted to the local authorities and the citizen’s com- 
mittee of Memphis, a report on the sanitary needs of 
that city. They recommend among other things, the 
adoption of Colonel Waring’s system of sewerage, to 
cost about $225,000. 

The number of deaths in Philadelphia for the week 
ending on the 29th ult., was 238—which is 16 less than 
the previous week, and 61 less than for corresponding 
week last year. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. bonds, sixes, 1881, 106; 5’s, do., 
102}; 43’s, 1891, registered, 106; coupon, 107; 4’ 
1907, 103%. 

Cotton.—Sales of middlings are reported at 12} a 13 
cts. per lb. for uplands and New Orleans. 

Flour. —Wisconsin and Minnesota extra, $6.25 a 
$6.75; Penna. do. do., $6.50 a $7; western do. do. 
$6.75 a $7.27. Rye flour, $5.25 a $5.50. 

Grain.—Wheat is in better demand; red, $1.40 a 
$1.44; amber, $1.45 a $1.46. Rye. 88 cts. Corn, old, 
60 a 61 cts. ; new, 56 a 57 cts. 
cts., and white, 43 a 45} cts. 

Hay and straw.—Prime timothy, 90 cts. a $1 per 100 
pounds; mixed, 75 a 85 cts. Straw, $1.10 a $1.25. 

Beef cattle—The market moderately active, and 

rices range from 3 to 6 cts. per lb. gross, as to quality, 
ices, 4a 5} cts. per pound. Hogs, 5} a 64 cts. per 
pound gross. 

ForEIGN. — Gladstone, in a speech at the Corn 
Market, Edinburgh, on the 26th ult., denounced the 
Conservative finance management as extravagant and 
dishonest. The Afghan war expenses, he said, like 
those of the Abyssinian war, were underrated and kept 
secret pending the elections. 

A meeting recently held in Liverpool, attended by 
15,000 persons, was addressed by Parnell, who fully 
approved the speeches for which the recent arrests in 
Ireland were made. He strongly denounced the action 
of the Government, which he predicted would utterly 
fail in its object. There was no disturbance, the com- 
mittee having issued an appeal to the Irish to maintain 
a firm but peaceful attitude. 

In the London Public Schools, the average expense 
of each pupil has risen from $11.25 in 1873, to $14.25, 
in 1878, due mainly to the annual increase of the 
salaries of teachers. 

Nearly 5000 women and girls are employed about 
the coal mines of Great Britain. Of girls between 18 
and 16 years of age, there are 433; of young women 
above the age of 16, there are no less than 4502 em- 
ployed. 

An appeal from Cardinal Manning for subscriptions 
to alleviate the distress in Ireland, was read in all the 
Catholic congregations in the Metropolis on the 30th 
ult. It is stated that in the west of Lreland, such hunger 
and want and poverty are now to be seen, as have not 
been known since the great Irish famine. 

The marriage of King Alfonso to the Anstrian Arch- 
duchess Maria Christina, was solemnized on the 29th 
ult. 

A dispatch from Cabul on the 26th ult., says, the 
cold is severe, there being twenty degrees of frost. The 
majority of the European troops have been hutted. 

‘Yelegraphic communication from London with Cabul 
and Candahar, has been completed. 

Under instructions from the Viceroy of India, the 
ex-Ameer, Yakub Khan, left Cabu! on the 1st inst. for 
Peshawur, under charge of Captain Turner and an 
escort. 


Oats, mixed, at 41 a 42 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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